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THE SPIRIT of 
the offensive, as 
depicted on front 
cover, draws_ its 
inspiration from 
an actual training 
exercise (right) 
as helicopter- 
borne _ Infantry- 
men move out for 
the attack. 
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and Sheldon Starkman. 
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Lieutenant General Bruce C. Clarke 


Commanding General, Seventh United States Army 


may, tonight, tomorrow or at 
any hour of any day, the tre- 
mendous combat potential of the 
Seventh United States Army is 
poised for instant battle operations 
astride the approaches into West 
Germany from the Communist east. 
Men of Seventh Army recognize 
that an unscrupulous aggressor who 
elects to launch a surprise attack 
will have a military advantage for 
a limited period, at least. Seventh 
Armys mission, therefore, is to 
maintain a posture of combat readi- 
ness such that the enemy's ad- 
vantage will be reduced and over- 
come in the shortest possible time. 

The very fact that Seventh Army 
is the only fully organized and 
equipped, combat- -ready field army 
ever maintained by the United 
States in time of peace, is testimony 
to the vital role it must fulfill as 
part of NATO. Its materiel and 
equipment represent the very best 
that Amerian industry and ingen- 
uity can produce. If this equip- 
ment is to do the job for which 
it was intended, the personnel who 


| use it must possess the ability to 


employ it skilfully on the field of 


battle. The effectiveness, therefore, 
of Seventh Army can only be meas- 
ured by the degree of skill of its 
soldiers. 

Seventh Army concepts of train- 
ing, we feel, are producing quality 
soldiers and well-balanced fighting 
teams. This narrative highlights 
some of the training principles 
which have proven successful in 
this command. 


WHEN a newly arrived soldier 
joins his unit in Seventh Army, he 
is impressed immediately with the 
basic reasons why he is in Ger- 
many. These reasons are reduced 
to poster form and are kept con- 
stantly before him in his barracks. 
They are: 


“To play his part on the NATO 
team” 

“To help maintain the peace by 
being constantly ready” 

“To be a good neighbor to our 
German neighbors” 

“To fight, if necessary, for the 
rights of free men in a free world” 

Every man must be supremely 
confident that the Seventh Army is 
performing or is capable of per- 
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A briefing for a field tactical exercise is a 








“ 


ttended by British Brigadier J. W. 


Tweedie, General Clarke and Brigadier General Edgar Conley. 


forming, on short notice, all of those 
missions. 

It is axiomatic that a soldier can- 
not function as a member of a 
fighting team until he has mastered 
his own job. The training of the 
individual then is the first considera- 
tion in Seventh Army instructional 
programs. 

Among the qualities that train- 
ing must create or perfect in the 
soldier are a strong faith in his 
country’s cause, high moral and 
physical discipline, intelligent obe- 
dience and respect for the value of 
teamwork. A_ soldier possessing 
these traits will have the confidence 
necessary to advance into the more 
complex subjects of modern mili- 
tary operations. The degree of suc- 
cess achieved in perfecting such 
traits is directly related to the de- 
gree of sincere interest which a 
soldier has in his work. 


ONE of our major challenges, 
then, is that of instilling and main- 
taining individual interest in our 
day-by-day, peacetime activities. 


These activities constitute the life 
of a razor-sharp, combat-ready 
force and must be directed in ac- 
cordance with the interests and abil- 
ities of our soldiers. 

In training the men of any unit, 
we know that all will not lear, 
retain and practice everything they 
are told. The soldiers in a unit can 
be readily grouped, according to 
ability, in three groupings of nearly 
equal size—upper, middle and 
lower. The soldiers of Seventh 
Army represent a realistic cross- 
section of American youth and for 
that reason I believe our instruc- 
tional approach to these three cate- 
gories of men might be applied to 
any of our military organizations. 

The upper grouping consists of 
men who are the best educated, 
quickest to learn, able to be moti- 
vated but who require a challenge 
to bring out their full ability. 
Soldiers in the middle group are 
easily led, take well to discipline, 
learn easily but usually will not 
achieve marked success unless they 
are pushed. Finally, there is the 
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lower group which, I feel, needs 
special attention. 


ABOUT half of our disciplinary 
roblems, we have found, occur 
among the latter group of soldiers. 
They must be given direct motiva- 
tion. Also, many of the misfits who 
cannot be turned into efficient sol- 
diers are found in this group. These 
nonproductive individuals are being 
eliminated. 

By directing our instruction in 
such a fashion that the upper group- 
ing is not bored with the obvious 
and the lower grouping is not lost 
in technical details, we progress 
toward our goal. This procedure 
generates a requirement of special 
instruction for the lower mental 
grouping in order that they may 
keep up with the rest. We con- 
sider that the best and most re- 
liable unit is the one which is “ex- 
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cellent” in all undertakings, even 
though it may not be “superior” in 
many. 

One means used to accomplish 
this is the maximum utilization of 
individual, crew, squad and platoon 
proficiency courses. The Seventh 
Army marksmanship program fur- 
nishes a specific example. 


MARKSMANSHIP is of such 
basic importance to the combat ef- 
fectiveness of a field army that we 
treat the subject as a training prin- 
ciple rather than merely as a train- 
ing objective. We do establish a 
goal however—namely, to qualify 
every Seventh Army soldier as a 
sharpshooter with his individual 
weapon. In addition to pursuing 
an intensive program of marksman- 
ship training, we conduct a wide 
variety of competitive matches. In- 
centive and motivation are created 
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by large-scale use of individual and 
team awards. By these means, we 
hope to create successive crops of 
highly skilled competitors and to 
maintain a good foundation of 
shooting consciousness. 

The presence of experienced 
marksmen in shooting matches, I 
have found, tends to discourage the 
development of new firers. To 
eliminate such inhibitions on the 
part of novice competitors, tyro 
marksmanship programs are con- 
ducted at all echelons commencing 





—Have not completed more than 
three years active military service, 

—Not have won a leg on the 
Distinguished Marksmanship Medal 
for that weapon. 

A separate Seventh Army level 
match for tyros is held annually 
just prior to the USAREUR open 
matches. The top shots of the 
tyro match are then allowed to 
enter the open matches as addi- 
tional competitors. The same pub- 
licity, prizes and prestige are ac. 
corded the tyro match winners as 


é 





Realism is introduced into training at every step. Here an “enemy” pair is 


searched for hidden weapons by Military Police. 


at battalion level. These programs 
parallel the Seventh Army and 
USAREUR open matches but per- 
mit the newcomers to compete 
against men of similar experience. 

To be eligible as a tyro competi- 
tor the firer must: 

—Shoot the primary individual 
(type) weapon with which he is 
armed and must have occupied a 
TOE position calling for that 
weapon for three months prior to 
the match in which he is competing. 


are given the open match winners. 
In addition, such winners might 
well be selected to participate in 
international competitions. 


MUCH time and effort is devoted 
to the development, among Seventh 
Army officers and men, of an attt- 
tude of offense in carrying out tac- 
tical operations. 

A spirit of aggressiveness perme- 
ates our tactical training to the ex- 
tent that it is felt not only by the 
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soldier holding a bayonet but also 
by the operations officer recom- 
mending the deployment of a corps. 
We teach that the attack is the key 
to success; the defense is merely a 
temporary expedient to conserve 
forces for an attack elsewhere or to 
repare for an attack at a future 
date. The end we seek in planning 
and executing an attack is brought 
about by deliberate planning and 
violent execution. We stress that 
the opposite is fatal. 

We acknowledge that the conse- 


ch 


the best reputation they can have 
is that they accomplish their mis- 
sions with few losses. 


STILL another area upon which 
we concentrate is that of creating 
a normal attitude toward the use of 
so-called special weapons in war- 
fare. Because our individual sol- 
diers are not all technically schooled 
in the capabilities and limitations 
of these weapons, the men must be 
specifically oriented on the subject. 

To dispel rumors and _ hearsay, 





Winter’s blasts and deep snow do not interfere with realistic training, as 
demonstrated by this 105mm howitzer crew. 


quences of having an attack grind 
toa halt are great and the effort re- 
quired for it to bounce back is tre- 
mendous. Once an_ attack is 
launched, its momentum must be 
maintained until the objective is 
seized and secured. Our com- 
manders are reminded that battle 
losses received due to poor plan- 
ning and faulty execution are in- 
excusable and will result in addi- 
tional loss of respect and confi- 
dence. My commanders know that 





soldiers are taught that the atomic 
weapon is not one of ultimate de- 
struction but rather one which 
places new emphasis on basic sol- 
dierly skills. The requirements of 


initiative, aggressiveness and mental 


stability remain unchanged. We 
must ensure that active fighting 
men—not mere shocked survivors 
emerge from atomic battle. 


THE creating of superior fight- 
ing teams from groups of highly 























skilled individual soldiers 
other point receiving emphasis. 
Much of the coordination, coopera- 
tion and tactical efficiency achieved 
by a unit is a direct result of prop- 
erly applied leadership techniques. 
Without going into a detailed analy- 
sis of the principles of leadership, 
a few applications of that science 
may be cited that have proved suc- 
cessful in Seventh Army’s training 
program. 

A policy of maximum decentrali- 
zation of training responsibilities is 
utilized. However, due to restric- 
tions imposed by the limited size 
and number of our training areas, 
we must apply a certain amount of 
control over the use of these facili- 
ties by subordinate echelons. This 
control is only of a degree neces- 
sary to ensure maximum utilization 
of the critical areas. 

In almost all other instances each 
successive subordinate commander 
is given the responsibility of train- 
ing his command. This includes 
the specific responsibility of each 
commander to evaluate his unit’s 
training status at the beginning of 
the training year and then to formu- 
late the training objectives to suit 
his unit’s needs. 

Unit integrity is stressed, particu- 
larly at the lower echelons. A unit 


is an- 




















Seventh Army soldiers receive intensive 
instruction in squad tactics during win. 
ter training. 


replacement system is utilized for 
administrative and fatigue details, 
This provides for an entire squad, 
platoon or company to be com- 
mitted to these details under the 
control of its own leaders. 


THE Seventh Army maintains a 
few very essential schools. The 
Seventh Army Noncommissioned 
Officers Academy, for example, is 
accredited by the Department of 
the Army, and each graduate re- 
ceives a notation of successful com- 
pletion on his Form 20. The Acad- 
emy was the forerunner of the now 
standard system which authorizes 
such academies throughout the 
United States Army. Courses of in- 
struction conducted at the Seventh 
Army Tank Training Center are 
designed to develop those specific 
skills required by our mission in 
West Germany. 

Seventh Army training areas fall 
into two general categories—‘local’ 
and “major.” Local training areas 
are in the vicinity of the troop 
kasernes, close enough that daily 
use is made of them. While vary- 
ing in size and composition, they 
normally are only suitable for types 
of training up to the level of small 
unit tactics and known distance 
firing of small arms. 

Tactical units make maximum use 
of these areas in perfecting the tech- 
niques of individual, squad and 
platoon tactics with great emphasis 
placed on crew, section and team 
proficiency tests. During this train- 
ing, all members of the “team” must 
be present in order that the prepara- 
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Squads also develop teamwork, as 
this one negotiating difficult terrain in 
heavy snow. 


tory and individual instructional ef- 
forts may be correlated. This type 


of training, we feel, cannot be 
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eflectively conducted in a series 
of 50-minute periods. Therefore, 
we insist that it be pursued in pe- 
riods of several hours each and even 
over a period of a day and night 
or several days, where necessary. 
These exercises are based upon a 
definite, predetermined program 
with each period being a_pro- 
gressive step of that program. Dur- 
ing a normal 44-hour training week, 
some 15 to 20 hours are devoted to 
this type of training, which is known 
as “the weekly training period.” 
The remaining hours to equal the 
44-hour week are referred to as 
“the weekly preparation period.” 


_ This latter period is devoted to in- 


spections, maintenance, specialist 
training, unit schools, athletics, 
ceremonies, training preparation, 
administration, and the like. 


THE “major” training areas are 
four relatively large maneuver areas 
available to Seventh Army. Three 
of these are controlled by Seventh 
Army while the fourth is controlled 
by the French who share the area. 
In addition, United States forces 
have access to an area under Brit- 
ish control as well as antiaircraft 
artillery ranges on the Baltic Sea. 

Although identified as major 
areas, these sites are quite restric- 
tive when called upon to accom- 
modate the advanced training re- 
quirements of a field army. Nearly 
all of our combined arms training 
must be conducted at these larger 












areas, which means that they are 
scheduled to maximum capacity all 
the time. 

Interest is keen among the tactical 
units using these facilities since they 
must be prepared for live firing 
at battalion or battle group level 


before moving to the area. Our 
objective is to have each unit make 
about three moves to these areas 
for an annual total of nine to twelve 
weeks. 


Work during these periods is on 
a full-day training basis in order 
that all of the perfected techniques 
of combined arms training become 
a habit. This, of course, includes 
tank-infantry operations, air-ground 
operations, fire support, logistics 
and communications, to mention a 
few. The training year for bat- 
talions and battle groups culminates 
with the Army Training Tests, usu- 
ally conducted at a major training 
area. My staff is required to inform 
me of each unit’s test results within 
48 hours after its completion. Any 
unit which fails undergoes addi- 
tional training and is retested. 


THE balance of the training year 
is devoted to extensive field exer- 
cises and maneuvers which are con- 
ducted throughout the Seventh 
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Army area. These exercises are de- 
signed not only to train commanders 
and staffs at all echelons but also 
to emphasize the teamwork re- 
quired of each individual and small 
unit in their respective combat mis- 
sion. All major participating ele- 
ments are provided with those sup- 
porting elements which they would 
have if hostilities were to occur. 
Support which they could not nor- 
mally expect is denied them. 

During his tour of duty with 
Seventh Army, every officer and en- 
listed man is afforded the oppor- 
tunity of competing in some activity 
wherein distinctive success will re- 
sultin some type of award—whether 
it be a certificate of achievement, a 
trophy or a few days freedom from 
his rugged training schedule. Moti- 
vation or incentive is provided by 
having men competing against a 
standard rather than against each 
other. Hence each has an oppor- 
tunity to win. 

In addition, all companies, bat- 
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teries, battalions and combat groups 
within Seventh Army are eligible 
to apply for a Superior Unit Plaque, 
These applications are initiated 
the organization itself and are for. 
warded through command channels 
to Seventh Army Headquarters, At 
this level a board of senior officers 
headed by the Deputy Command. 
ing General studies each applica. 
tion in detail to determine which 
units will be designated as truly 
Superior Units for their efforts dur. 
ing the preceding training year, 
Needless to say, the competition in 
this program is intense, and the 
units which receive a Superior Unit 
Plaque may be assured that theirs 
is a truly outstanding organization, 


THE final aspect of Seventh 
Army's training program that is 
unique with its deployment along 
the Iron Curtain is the requirement 
for practice alerts. Once each month 
every unit in Seventh Army par- 
ticipates in a previously unan- 


Preparing for general inspection, tankers lay out vehicle maintenance displays 


at a tank park in Germany. 
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nth | nounced practice alert. Regardless vidual training, adjusting instruc- 

t js | of the hour at which the alert is tion to the ability of the mental 

long called, speed of movement is essen- groupings, development of basic 

rent | tial. Within two hours after notifi- skills such as marksmanship, de- 

ynth § cation each unit must have assem- velopment of aggressiveness, nor- 

par- bled, cleared home station and be’ mal attitude toward atomic weap- 

1an- | moving toward its alert position ons, application of leadership tech- 
with its combat load of ammuni- _ niques in training, training facilities, 

lays tion, fuel and rations. These alerts training philosophy, combined 
show beyond a doubt whether a arms training, and the use of in- 





unit is prepared to fulfill its vital 
mission in Seventh Army. 

These varied aspects, I feel, mir- 
ror the characteristics of a modern 
combat-ready field army. These as- 
pects can be reduced to several 
fundamentals: importance of indi- 









centive producing awards. 

The framework of the Seventh 
United States Army, we feel, is un- 
shakable. It stands today as a 


powerful force capable of fulfilling 
its obligation to NATO and to the 
United States. 



























The United States Seventh Army is deployed across Western Germany on con- 
stant guard with troops of our allies against further military advances by Soviet 
Russia. This magnificent modern field army of five crack Pentomic divisions and 
three armored cavalry regiments, with supporting atomic capability provided by 
Corporal guided missiles, Honest John rockets, and 280 mm guns, is the finest 
American field army which has ever existed in time of peace. It is manning a major 
segment of the 4,000 mile defense line reaching from Norway to Turkey, ready day 
and night to resist aggression at the time and place of its occurrence. It is a power- 
ful force with which to fight if deterrence should fail. 


The Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army 
before the Association of the U. S. Army, 30 October 1957 














Rights, privileges and responsibilities of U. S. soldiers 
in allied countries are defined in the 





Colonel Howard S. Levie 


HE North Atlantic Treaty Or- 

* ganization (NATO) Status of 
Forces Agreement is a multilateral, 
reciprocal treaty which defines the 
legal status of the military forces 
of each NATO country when sta- 
tioned in the territory of another. 
It defines the immunities, rights, 
privileges and responsibilities of 
visiting forces and the individual 
members thereof. It governs the 
conduct of the relationships be- 
tween United States armed forces 
and the authorities of foreign or 
“host” States with respect to such 
matters as passport and visa regu- 
lations, driving licenses, taxes, 


COLONEL HOWARD S. LEVIE, Judge 
Advocate General's Corps, is Chief, Inter- 
national Affairs Division, Office of the 
Judge Advocate General, Department of 
the Army. 
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criminal and_ civil jurisdiction, 
claims, local procurement of sup- 
plies and services, customs duties, 
import regulations, and so forth. 
The NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement—commonly referred to 
as the NATO SOF Agreement-—is 





in effect in Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Italy, Lux- } 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Turkey, and the United 
Kingdom, as well as in the United | 
States. It is anticipated that the 
Agreement, modified in certain 
respects to meet local conditions 
and requirements, will soon be in 





effect in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Bilateral agreements 
substantially similar to the NATO ° 
SOF Agreement are in effect in } 
Iceland and Japan. 


DURING World War II Ameti- 
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can troops serving in friendly 
foreign countries were responsible 
only to their commanders, and 
were subject to few, if any, local 
laws, criminal or civil. They were 
granted this special immunity only 
because of the existence of wartime 
conditions. When the war ended, 
the conditions which had justified 
these special arrangements ceased 
to exist, and it was natural that the 
governments of these countries 
would desire to reestablish their 
jurisdiction over all persons within 
their territory. 

It is the view of the United 
States that our interests are best 
served by a security system with 
allied nations, each contributing 
toward common defense goals, and 
each at the same time remaining 
politically and economically stable. 

Because of the independent polit- 
ical stature of these nations, our 
armed forces stationed abroad are 
not and must not be considered as 
occupying forces—although Com- 
munist propaganda (“Yankee, Go 
Home”) would have the world 
think that they are. Our forces are 
stationed in friendly foreign coun- 
tries only because of the consent of 
those governments. They can 
legally remain there only with that 
consent. 

A demand by United States for 
extraterritorial rights—that is, com- 
plete immunity from local jurisdic- 
tion—would be practically impos- 
sible of fulfillment in light of the 
extreme sensitivity of each host 
country towards such arrange- 
ments. The spectre of any form of 
imperialism is a frightening one to 
many of our allies, and extra- 
territoriality is envisaged as a sym- 
bol of exploited peoples. 


It is certain that most Americans 


would oppose an arrangement 
which would permit any of the 
thousands of allied soldiers sta- 
tioned in the United States each 
year to commit offenses against 
American law without being sub- 
jected to trial by our courts. The 
people of allied countries feel the 
same way. 


THE NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement was freely negotiated in 
1951 and represents the maximum 
extent of agreement which could be 
achieved among the parties to it. 
The Agreement was thoroughly 
considered in all its aspects by the 
Senate when its advice and consent 
to ratification were sought and ob- 
tained in 1953. General Omar N. 
Bradley, then Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Matthew B. Ridgway, then Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe, 
and Admiral Lynde D. McCormick, 
then Supreme Allied Commander, 
Atlantic, submitted statements to 
the Foreign Relations Committee 
emphasizing the military necessity 
for the treaty and its responsiveness 
to the needs of the Armed Forces. 


ALTHOUGH the provisions of 
the SOF Agreement cover many 
matters in great detail, some of the 
more pertinent matters may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Three categories of personnel are 
covered by the treaties-members 
of a force, civilian component, and 
dependents. By the term members 
of a United States “force” is meant 
the personnel belonging to the 
land, sea, or air armed services of 
the United States when in the 
territory of another NATO country 
in connection with their official 
duties. By “civilian component” is 
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meant all civilian personnel accom- 
panying and employed by the force 
who are not stateless persons, or 
nationals of any non-NATO coun- 
try, or residents of the country 
in which the force is located. By 
“dependent” is meant the spouse or 
supported child of a member of a 
force or of a civilian component. 

Under the NATO SOF Agree- 
ment, members of the United States 
forces and civilian component are 
exempt from foreign taxes on their 
tangible personal property and on 
salaries paid to them by the United 
States Government, but are not 
exempt from paying foreign tax 
on income derived from enterprises 
in the foreign State. There is no 
exemption, moreover, from taxes 
payable for the use of roads by 
private vehicles or for use of radio 
and television sets. 

In general, members of a force 
and of a civilian component as well 
as their dependents are subject to 
-he laws and regulations adminis- 
tered by the customs authorities of 
the receiving State. In particular, 
the customs authorities of the re- 
ceiving State have the right, under 
the law of the receiving State, to 
search members of a force or 
civilian component and their de- 
pendents and to examine their 
luggage and vehicles, and to seize 
articles pursuant to local laws and 
regulations. However, a member 
may, at the time of his first arrival 
to take up service in the receiving 
State or at the time of the first 
arrival of any dependent to join 
him, import free of duty his per- 
sonal effects and furniture for the 
term of such service, and import 
free of duty his private motor 
vehicle for the personal use of him- 
self or his dependents. Moreover, 
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all purchases at post exchanges and 
commissaries are tax-free. 

If goods originally imported free 
of duty are subsequently resold to 
other members of the force oy 
civilian component they remain 
duty free. However, if sold to a 
person not a member, there is q 
liability for payment of duty. 

Drivers’ licenses issued by any 
of the 48 states or military driving 
permits are either accepted as valid 
themselves, without a driving test 
or fee, or the receiving State issues 
its own driving permit, without te. 
quiring a driving test, to any men. 
ber who holds a valid American 
driver’s license. 

Members of the force (but not 
of the civilian component or de. 
pendents) are exempt from pass 
port and visa regulations and from 
immigration inspection on entering 
or leaving the territory of a te. 
ceiving State. They are also exempt 
from the regulations of the receiv. 
ing State on the registration and 
control of aliens. Members of the 
civilian component and depend: 
ents, on the other hand, mus 
possess passports which identify 
them as such, and are not exempt 
from the regulations of the te 
ceiving State on the registration 
and control of aliens. 


BEFORE summarizing the crim 
inal jurisdiction provisions of the 
NATO SOF Agreement it must be 
kept in mind that generally, as the 
United States Supreme Court has 
recently held, a country has juris 
diction over all persons, citizen 
and aliens, within its territory. This 
is a fundamental characteristic 0 
sovereign states. The NATO SOF 
Agreement grants extensive C0l- 
cessions of this sovereignty t 
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the sending States. 

Under this Agreement the United 
States exercises exclusive criminal 
jurisdiction over members of our 
forces in those cases in which the 
offense is punishable by our laws 
but not by the laws of the foreign 
receiving State. Examples of this 
class of offenses would be treason 
against the United States and the 
purely military offenses such as 
AWOL, desertion, and disrespect 
of a superior officer. 

Conversely, the receiving State 
exercises exclusive jurisdiction over 
members of our forces in those 
cases in which the act is an offense 
against the local law but not 
against that of the United States. 
Examples of this class of offenses 
would be espionage against the re- 
ceiving State, and such other acts 
or omissions as are not punishable 
under the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. 

In all other cases the Agreement 
provides for a system of concurrent 
jurisdiction. If an offense com- 
mitted by a member of our forces 
or of our civilian component is 
one solely against the property or 
security of the United States, or 
solely against the person or prop- 
erty of another member of our 
forces, or of our civilian compo- 
nent, or of a dependent, or is an 
offense arising out of any act or 
omission done in the performance 
of official duty, the United States 
has the primary right to exercise 
jurisdiction. That is, the United 
States has the first right to try the 
offender. However, in all other 
cases where concurrent jurisdiction 
exists, the receiving State has the 
frst right to try. This would in- 
clude, for example, the case where 
a soldier, while off-duty, assaults 
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a citizen of the receiving State, or 
commits a traffic offense. 

Under the Agreement, authorities 
of the State having the primary 
right to exercise jurisdiction are 
required to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to a request for a waiver 
of jurisdiction by the other State 
in cases which the other State con- 
siders to be of particular impor- 
tance. In practice, foreign coun- 
tries have waived their primary 
jurisdiction in a high percentage of 
cases, and the offenders are tried 
by court-martial or the cases are 
otherwise disposed of by United 
States military authorities. 

It is interesting to note that a 
waiver of jurisdiction by the re- 
ceiving State is not always to the 
ultimate advantage of the accused. 
For example, prior to the ratifica- 
tion of the NATO SOF Agreement, 
a civilian employee of the Army 
killed his wife in one of the NATO 
countries in the course of what was 
aptly described as a “physical 
beating characterized by the ut- 
most savagery.” Authorities of the 
receiving State had charged him 
with involuntary homicide, the 
maximum penalty for which was 
three years. At the request of the 
United States the receiving State 
waived its jurisdiction. The accused 
was thereafter tried by an Army 
court-martial on a charge of mur- 
der. He was convicted and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 


A MATTER which has recently 
received wide publicity because of 
the Girard case in Japan is the 
problem of what constitutes “an 
act or omission done in the per- 
formance of official duty.” It will 
be recalled that an offense falling 
within this category is subject to 
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the primary jurisdiction of the 
sending State under the SOF 
Agreement. The Agreement, how- 
ever, does not define the quoted 
phrase, nor does it specify how or 
by whom it will be finally deter- 
mined whether an act or omission 
was done in the performance of 
official duty. It should be empha- 
sized that the fact that a person 
is “on duty” or “in line of duty,” is 
not controlling on the question of 
whether an act was “in the per- 
formance of official duty.” 

A few actual cases will clarify 
this matter. A United States cor- 
poral in Japan on Military Police 
patrol duty stopped his jeep, broke 
into a locked house, and committed 
rape. Clearly, he was “on duty” as 
an MP at the time of his offense, 
but it could hardly be argued that 
he committed the offense “in the 
performance of his official duty.” 
On the contrary, his act partook of 
the nature of an_ independent 
venture of his own. 

On the other hand, assume an 
MP on routine patrol who, while 
operating his vehicle in accordance 
with orders over a specified route, 
runs over and kills a pedestrian. 
Here the offense clearly is one 
arising out of his performance of 
his duty. 

One more example will serve to 
illustrate another common misun- 
derstanding in this connection. A 
soldier, absent from his station with 
permission, injures someone by the 
negligent operation of his privately 
owned vehicle. Under Army regu- 
lations, for administrative purposes, 
he would undoubtedly be con- 
sidered in a “line of duty” status 
at the time; but clearly his offense 
did not arise out of the perform- 
ance of official duty—i.e., he had no 


duty to perform. 

Logically, then, the question of 
jurisdiction over “official duty” 
cases turns solely on whether the 
act complained of is one that has 
a reasonable relation to the ac. 
cused’s performance of a_ task 
which his military occupation re- 
quires that he perform. 


UNDER the SOF Agreement, 
the accused is afforded definite 
rights in a trial before the courts 
of a receiving State. He has the 
right to a prompt and speedy trial; 
to be informed in advance of trial 
of the specific charge against him; 
to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses; 
to have legal representation of his 
own choice; to have the service 
of a competent interpreter; and to 
communicate with a representative 
of his government. 

In cases in which our personnel 
are tried in a foreign court, a rep- 
resentative from the armed forces— 
usually a lawyer—is present to ob- 
serve the proceedings and to render 
a report concerning the fairness of 
the trial. If the observer's report 
indicates that there has been a 
denial of any of the guaranteed 
rights, or that the trial was other- 
wise unfair, action is taken through 


appropriate official channels to | 


secure redress. 
The interests of an accused are 


further protected by a law passed | 


in 1956 which authorizes the armed 
services to provide legal counsel 
at the expense of the Government 


to any person subject to United § 
States military law who is to be § 


tried in a foreign court for an 
offense for which imprisonment 
may be imposed. 
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The Department of Defense 
maintains current records of the 
actual operation of these criminal 
jurisdictional arrangements, and 
reports are rendered regularly to 
Congress. These records disclose 
that during the period from 1 Jan- 
uary 1954 through 31 May 1957, 
some 38,000 United States person- 
nel were accused of offenses sub- 
ject to the primary or exclusive 
jurisdiction of foreign courts 
throughout the world. (Traffic vio- 
lations accounted for some 24,000 
of these offenses.) Foreign courts 
waived their jurisdiction in approxi- 
mately 25,000, or more than 67 per- 
cent of these cases. 

In the remaining 33 percent of 
the cases foreign courts acquitted 
773 individuals, imposed _repri- 
mands in 176 cases, imposed fines 
in 9,483 cases, and adjudged con- 
finement in 888 cases. In the 888 
cases in which the sentence was to 
confinement, actual confinement 
was suspended in all but 377 cases. 
As of 31 May 1957 the total of 
armed services personnel confined, 
world-wide, numbered only 61. 


SERVICE regulations have been 
published which authorize United 
States authorities, to the extent per- 
mitted by the local law, to provide 
for our personnel who are confined 
in foreign penal institutions those 
items and services which they 
would receive if they were confined 
in an American military prison 
facility—for example, legal assist- 
ance, medical attention, extra food, 
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clothing, health and comfort items. 

In addition, a service representa- 
tive visits each foreign penal in- 
stitution in which United States 
personnel are confined at least 
every 30 days. At the time of 
these visits the conditions of con- 
finement, as well as other matters 
relating to health and welfare, are 
observed and discussed with the 
personnel concerned. When neces- 
sary, appropriate remedial action 
is initiated. 


THE Status of Forces Agreement 
has brought order to a seeming 
chaos by replacing a hodge-podge 
of post World War II arrange- 
ments in Europe with a uniform 
system. Our commanders in the 
field have indicated that the Agree- 
ment has had no adverse effect 
upon either the high morale of our 
troops abroad or upon the accom- 
plishment of their world-wide mis- 
sion. The Agreement, moreover, 
represents net gains for the United 
States over the previously existing 
situation, with the United States 
acquiring a significant number of 
rights it would not have in the 
absence of such an agreement. 

The Agreement tends to insure 
the mobility and maximum effec- 
tive use of our forces. It is designed 
to protect the rights and property 
of members of the forces, as well 
as those of the inhabitants of the 
host country, and to reduce irrita- 
tion and friction between United 
States troops and local populations. 
It has accomplished these purposes. 























Meeting collegiate and civilian 
publics is a rewarding 
“additional duty” 

of the PMST who serves as 


THE ARMY’S 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Colonel Dean M. Benson ul, CAMPUS 


nema talneg he may be sta- 
tioned—at any one of 550 col- 
leges, universities and educational 
institutions in United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii—the primary responsibility 
of a Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics is to insure that the 
ROTC program is administered in 
accordance with applicable Army 
Regulations, training programs and 
policy. 

Basically, his overall objective is 
to produce Army officers. But in 
the execution of his responsibilities, 
the role of the PMST is extremely 
varied. As provided in AR 145-5, 
the PMST is responsible for main- 
tenance of good relations with the 
administrative authorities, faculty, 
and student body of the institution; 
he also represents the Department 
of the Army locally in all matters 
relating to ROTC. Thus public re- 
lations is a clearly implied role of 
the PMST. 





COLONEL DEAN M. BENSON, Artil- 
lery, is Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics, University of Minnesota. 


This role has been described elo- 
quently by Major General Philip 
D. Ginder, formerly the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Reserve Com- 
ponents, in a statement stressing the 
fundamental importance of the 
PMST. 

“His position is unique in that he 
is the representative of the Army in 
the world of learning and higher 
education, while at the same time, 
he is an important integral part 
of that world. He is in a position 


to influence not only the military , 


students committed to his charge, 
but also the ‘academic faculty and 
administration of which he is part. 
He is also in a position to influence 
the collegiate and civilian communi- 
ties in which he lives, moves, and 
serves. Concurrently, he brings to 
these communities a knowledge and 
an understanding of the Army and 


its mission and ideals, which he rep- | 


resents among them. 

“I cannot think of a single other 
assignment that places an_ officer 
in such a status and responsibility, 
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or offers such challenging oppor- 
tunities to contribute so much to 
the society in which he lives and 
to the Service as well.” 


IN his daily activities, the PMST 
comes into contact with three “key 
publics” —the ROTC students them- 
selves; the faculty and administra- 
tion; and the collegiate and civilian 
community. 

In size and scope alone these 
publics are significant to the Army. 
Today the Army ROTC program is 
conducted in some 250 colleges or 
universities and at 300 secondary 
schools, in every State and Terri- 
tory. Total student enrollment is 
about 200,000 with some 14,000 
students commissioned from the 
senior division after graduation 
from college each year. The aca- 
demic faculty and administration 
of these institutions totals several 
hundred thousand; the collegiate 
public is numbered in millions. 

In his approach to these “publics,” 
the PMST discovers that every in- 
stitution is different. Every school, 
he finds, has an ethos distinctly its 
own which encompasses the back- 
ground, attitudes and traditional in- 
fluences of the school, as well as 
the current attitudes of individuals 
and groups on campus. These dif- 


“Parents and 
others . be- 
come __ interested 


because of enthu- 
siastic representa- 
tions by the well- 
informed ROTC 


cadet.”” 


ferences or distinctive traits, in large 
part, govern the public relations ef- 
fort by Army PMSTs on their re- 
spective campuses. 

For instance, a school with com- 
pulsory basic ROTC and a large 
enrollment may have no need for 
special recruiting, either of students 
or ROTC cadets. A smaller school, 
perhaps with compulsory ROTC 
also, may emphasize recruiting or 
canvassing efforts (including the 
PMST ) in order to maintain its stu- 
dent enrollment with respect to 
other schools in the State or area. 
A university with voluntary ROTC 
may have a very large enrollment 
and desire no recruiting, perforce 
leaving the PMST to promote the 
Army interest at every opportunity, 
on and off campus. 
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A SIGNIFICANT and complicat- 
ing factor is the dual status of the 
PMST as a representative of the 
Army and also as a member of the 
faculty. In all cases, his ROTC 
public relations actions must be in 
consonance with the broad policies 
of the educational institution at 
which he serves. In some cases the 
efforts of the PMST must be com- 
pletely in accord with school pro- 
cedures, perhaps even supervised 
by a full-time public relations rep- 
resentative of the school. Regard- 
less of differing conditions, the 
PMST has a fundamental obligation 
to the authorities of his institution— 
an obligation which does not always 
permit making capital of the Army 
position. 

At schools where ROTC pro- 
grams of two or more services are 
conducted, the Army PMST may 
find himself to be the coordinator 
of military departments, and as such 
his interest must be that of the 
Armed Forces, rather than strictly 
Army. 

Any PMST public relations pro- 
gram is necessarily subject to the 
constantly limiting factor of time. 
Personnel are assigned to ROTC 
primarily for instructional purposes, 
with little or no basis for strictly 
staff positions, such as Information 
Officer. In addition to their pri- 
mary duties, instructors frequently 
must fulfill dual assignments in es- 
sential staff activities. 

This is particularly true in gen- 
eral military science programs 
which are conducted with a mini- 
mum number of instructor person- 
nel, leaving no excess for staff func- 
tions. As a result, public relations 
becomes a normal additional duty 
of each member of an ROTC In- 
structor Group. In this endeavor 


the assistance of higher headquar. 
ters in providing public relations 
material and services can be of ip. 
estimable value. 


THE CADET PUBLIC 


FIRST priority for the PMST 
public relations effort is his ROTC 
student public. The cadets—the 
troop public—are his command, but 
more important, they are civilians 
in a civilian environment. 

Supported by well-founded be. 
liefs and opinions, students histori- 
cally expound and demonstrate 
their ideas with enthusiasm. ROTC 
cadets who receive the benefit of 
a top-notch program of instruction 
soon spread the word to other stu- 
dents, faculty, parents, and pro- 
spective students. Parents and 
others who may have had little or 
no knowledge of the Army become 
interested because of enthusiastic 
representations by the  well-in- 
formed ROTC cadet. 

The opposite effect results from 
a mediocre program conducted in a 
perfunctory manner. The saying, 
“You can’t kid the troops” is par- 
ticularly true of ROTC cadets. If 
the program is good, the cadets 
know it. The good will and reputa- 
tion that radiate from a proud cadet 
regiment provide the basis for un- 
limited PMST public relations op- 
portunities. 

An outstanding program of in- 
struction and well-informed cadets, 
then, are the essential basis for 
PMST public relations. What nat- 
urally follows can be refined and 
developed as discretion and time 
permit. 

Obviously, a perfect program of 
ROTC instruction is never attained, 
particularly in the estimation of 
some students. The daily challenge 
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to motivate and inspire interest 
among some involuntary ROTC 
basic students is a task sometimes 
beyond accomplishment by the 
Army instructor. 

Influences of staunch faculty and 
administrative leaders are essential 
to obtain a successful compulsory 
ROTC program. But the direct 
challenge to produce the program 
and to develop cadet attitudes re- 
mains with the PMST and his as- 
sistants. 

A voluntary ROTC program, on 
the other hand, has few if any of 
the problems in student motivation 
that exist in the compulsory pro- 
gram. However, in both type pro- 
grams there is a constant challenge 
to motivate the basic course stu- 
dent; if not, the advance course 
dies. Without a public reputation 
for pride and success among the 
ROTC cadets themselves, the en- 
tire program will seldom attain its 
maximum capability. 


GOOD public relations with the 
cadet public are inherent in the 
teacher-student relationship. Per- 
sonal contacts, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, cadet functions—all con- 
tribute to the pattern of cadet opin- 
ion and esprit. 

Two broad aspects of the ROTC 
program, however, merit special 
note—namely, leadership training, 
and the concurrent development of 
good American citizenship. While 
a consideration of these aspects of 
training may seem to digress from 
public relations per se, actually 
leadership and citizenship training 
produce invaluable long-range ben- 
efits in the form of loyal supporters 
of the Army and the Nation. 

Development of leaders with all 
its ramifications of personal char- 
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acter is the primary objective of 
the ROTC program. Group and 
individual counselling are indis- 
pensable in attaining the ROTC 
leadership objective; and in the 
process the cadet receives consid- 
erable personal attention which is 
not otherwise available in the aver- 
age school. As a future effective 
citizen, he becomes more knowl- 
edgeable of the Department of De- 
fense, its civilian control, and the 
roles and missions of the Armed 
Forces. 

However, even more important 
are the individual aspects of good 
citizenship resulting from experi- 
ence in group coordination, dis- 
cipline and personal habits. 


ANOTHER significant element is 
the cadet’s patriotic motivation. 
Military ceremonies, customs, cour- 
tesies, showing the flag even at in- 
formal occasions—all have definite 
impact in spite of collegiate so- 
phistication. A direct appeal to 
patriotic thinking is effective with 
ROTC cadets. This was pointed 
out by Major General Philip F. 
Lindeman, recent Chief, Army Re- 
serve and ROTC Affairs, when he 
said, “Don't apologize for being 
patriotic; preach it at every oppor- 
tunity.” 

Obviously, all ROTC cadets do 
not stand out as exemplary public 
relations representatives of the 
Army; but in goodly number they 
are conspicuous on campus and the 
home community. In this sphere 
of influence, parents are often the 
most pleased; faculty also are ac- 
customed to seeing the cadet de- 
velop in confidence and initiative. 

Significantly, pronounced  im- 
provements are frequently evident 
among the misfits and maladjusted 
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of the basic course. Some may be a 
burden to the program, but often 
they are a source of loyal Army 
supporters though they may never 
progress to the advance course, nor 
be commissioned. 

Letters and personal expressions 
of appreciation from parents are 
not unusual. Parents tend to share 
their pride in a son’s accomplish- 
ment. With a few encouragements 
—invitations to cadet activities, 
personal letters about their boy’s 
progress, and the like—parents will 
develop and spread their enthusi- 
asm for ROTC and the Army. 


THE FACULTY PUBLIC 


LARGE or small, the campus is 
a busy place during the academic 
year. Every professor and instruc- 
tor, as well as the administrative 
staff, has his own field of endeavor, 
with little time to spend in promot- 
ing the cause of some other depart- 
ment, let alone the military. 

While most faculty members rec- 
ognize a specific responsibility to 
assist in the development of the 
young student’s personal maturation 
and education, many may feel that 
the time spent in ROTC training 
could be more properly devoted 
to subjects of liberal education or 
science. The net result is that the 
PMST has to take advantage of the 
bits and pieces of unexpected times 
to promote his cause with the fac- 
ulty and administrative staff. 

There is also the usual routine 
of faculty and campus activities in 
which the PMST can participate as 
time and interest permit—from 
bowling leagues to study groups. 
Participation—to a degree at least 
—is mandatory if the PMST is to 
identify himself with the faculty. 

Former .members of the Armed 


Forces and active reservists are 
numerous on most campus staffs, 
Many strictly civilian educators are 
advisors or consultants in matters 
of national defense. And while the 
PMST and his assistants are not the 
sole military representatives on the 
scene, it is essential that they realize 
that they represent the active Army; 
it is they who must spark good 
Army public relations on campus. 

The ROTC contribution to Army 
public relations on campus will rise 
or fall as a result of positive 
and specific projects, events, and 
planned endeavors. These actions 
may range from personal contacts 
with staff and faculty to ROTC 
participation in convocations, ath- 
letic programs, founders day, mili- 
tary reviews and inspections, honors 
day, commencement exercises. 

At an essentially military school 
these events are an integrated part 
of the school routine. At civilian 
schools and colleges, ROTC par- 
ticipation in campus-wide functions 
has to be planned, coordinated, and 
executed in the best manner to 
bring credit to the Army. 


THE COMMUNITY PUBLIC 


TO HIS third public, the PMST 
is only one of many perhaps prom- 
inent public figures—an Army rep- 
resentative, yes, but locally sig- 
nificant because he represents the 
school, college or university. Ata 
small school or college town the 
PMST and his assistants may be 
quite prominent, perhaps active in 
the leadership of civic or social 
affairs. In a large university or 
city, ROTC personnel are usually 
absorbed by the populace and the 
tempo of urban living. In_ this 
case, the PMST and his assistants 
must concentrate’ their activities 
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with their other two publics on 
campus. 

The Army family in a civilian 
community obviously has the obli- 
gation and opportunity to demon- 
strate high standards of good citi- 
zenship and neighborliness. This 
obligation for exemplary living has 
a two-fold impact, since ROTC 
families are judged in relation both 
to their Army and faculty positions. 


LOCAL news media—including 
the student press—will seek opin- 
ions of the PMST on subjects of 
military concern as well as others 
not directly related to ROTC. It 
should be possible to give a tactful 
Army statement on even contro- 
versial issues. Cooperation with the 
press is expected and certainly leads 
to good Army public relations. 

Political issues and personalities, 
however, can become pitfalls in 
press relations. Factual statements 
rather than expressions of personal 
opinion can avoid unpleasant com- 
plications. In any event, in order 
to maintain good press relations, it 
is important that the PMST be well 
informed and abreast of current 
Army conditions. 

Traditionally the PMST has done 
his part in speaking before local 
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civic organizations, community 
service clubs and other groups. 
Without assistance these engage- 
ments can become unduly time- 
consuming, diverting from the main 
effort of training cadets. If other 
Army or service installations are 
located nearby, such projects can 
be shared. The PMST should never 
turn down an invitation for a public 
appearance, however, without at 
least providing a substitute. For 
this purpose Army ROTC cadets 
will often do an equally fine job. 
A football hero or campus leader 
will capture the interest of a civilian 
or collegiate audience, to the bene- 
fit of the Army's ROTC program. 


THUS, in three key areas, the 
PMST has abundant opportunity 
to advance Army public relations. 
The challenge is great but the re- 
sults can be extremely satisfying. 
The ROTC program has a history 
of success and a tradition for good 
public relations, representing long 

ears of professional effort by thou- 
sands of ROTC personnel. It be- 
hooves all Ariny members _pres- 
ently assigned or contemplating 
ROTC duty to continue to uphold 
this tradition of a well-indoctrinated 
citizen Army. 





No weapon is worth a dime if the men who use it or who direct its use are lacking 
in courage, discipline, or obedience to the national good. No grouping of soldiers into 
new types of organizations can help us in any way unless they are devoted to a com- 


mon cause and led by forceful, dedicated men. 


The Army is just as much aware 


today as it has ever been of the value of the trained man. We are convinced that 
we must concentrate equal attention on building up qualities of leadership, force 
and courage in our fighting men as we give to the building of new equipment. 


The Honorable George H. Roderick, Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
before the Military Government Association, Boston, 7 December 1957 
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A possible pattern of Soviet strategy is implicit in 
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]* A recent article in Army IN- 
FORMATION DicEst, the modern 
equipment of the Soviet Army was 
surveyed. This survey was largely 
based on what was seen in Hungary 
and Egypt, and demonstrated 
Soviet emphasis on mobility, fire- 
power and standardization. (See 
“A Look at Soviet Weapons,” 
August 1957 Dicest. ) 
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Since then two events have taken 
place which have not only proved 
the extent of the Soviet’s technical 
advances, but have demonstrated 
their ability to wage either a full- 
scale or limited war, with or with- 
out the use of nuclear weapons. 
These events were the first launch- 
ings of earth satellites, and the pub- 
lic display in the November 1957 
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Moscow parade of a_ complete 
series of missiles, in addition to 
several new types of more conven- 
tional weapons. 

Enough has already been written 
about the Sputniks elsewhere to 
make further comment in this ar- 
ticle unnecessary. However, a rapid 
survey of the new weapons, and of 
the fact that they have been pub- 
licly displayed, is important in order 
to complete the picture of the 
Soviet’s military capability, and to 
try and assess future intentions. 

It is virtually impossible for any 
designer of a new weapon to in- 
corporate all the often-conflicting 
demands of the army; some require- 
ments must therefore be sacrificed 
for the benefit of the others. Al- 
though it is still too early for full 
details of the new Soviet weapons 
to be divulged, it is quite obvious 
that, whatever else may have been 
sacrificed to achieve them, both 
mobility and firepower are still pri- 
mary objectives in weapon design. 
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ROCKETS AND MISSILES | 


SINCE World War II the Soviet: 
Ground Forces have possessed muk 
tilaunch rockets of various types. 
and sizes, carried on truck mounts, | 
Their role is to provide massed-firg | 


concentrations at short and medium 








ranges, on occasions when volume Bij 
of fire and speed of delivery are Tigad 


more important than accuracy and # 


long range. 


The two new weapons in this 
category show, in one case, greatly 
improved mobility and, in the other, 


probably improved range and accu. 
racy when compared to their pred- 
ecessors. The first is very similar 
to the earlier 12-round launcher, fir. 
ing spin-stabilized rockets of 8- to 
10-inch caliber. Mounted on a fully 
tracked prime mover instead of on 
a truck, its mobility will equal that 
of any formation it supports. 

The second multilaunch artillery 
rocket is still mounted on a truck, 
but differs considerably from its 


An example of Soviet efforts in the field of modern artillery is this twin 57mm 


antiaircraft gun mounted on a medium tank chassis. 
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fir. } emphasis on mobility and water obstacle-crossing capability. 
- to 

ully 

f on predecessor, a 4-round, 8-inch 


that f launcher. With an improved shape, 
its length almost doubled, and still 


lery fired from a spiral-rail projector, it 
uck, | should show an increase in both 
its | range and accuracy. The increase 
in the number of launching frames 
from 4 to 6 also gives an increase in 
7mm } firepower, although this weapon 


may well be used for interdiction 
rather than for massed fires. 












IN addition to these two new 
multilaunch rockets, a series of four 
surface-to—surface, single-launch 
rockets and guided missiles was 
first publicly displayed in Novem- 
ber 1957. 

The smallest is an Honest John 
type of rocket with nothing unusual 
in its principles or design. The 
really interesting feature is that the 
single-rail launcher is mounted on a 
full-tracked amphibious vehicle. 
Possession of a tactical missile hav- 
‘ig such a very high degree of mo- 
tility combined with the inherent 















This tracked amphibious armored personnel carrier is a good example of Soviet 


range and firepower of a large 
rocket gives the Soviet field force 
commander a weapon of the high- 
est possible utility. 

The next two weapons are also 
single-launch types mounted on 
similar tracked vehicles, in this case 
a modified JSU heavy tank chassis. 
Both are about 35 feet long, and the 
larger one is carried on a launcher 
fitted with a U-shaped platform for 
vertical Jaunching. 

The largest missile in the series is 
a development from the German 
World War II V-2 ballistic missile, 
and is carried on a trailer pulled by 
the heavy tracked prime mover. 
Each of these four surface—to-sur- 
face missiles is capable of carrying 
a nuclear warhead. 

Finally, the Soviets have dis- 
played a two-stage surface-to-air 
missile, transported on a_truck- 
drawn trailer. In this case mobility 
is not a major requirement as the 
weapon will be used for the defense 
of large towns and strategic targets. 

















The largest of the Soviet tactical missiles resembles the German V-2, and has a This 
range of about 300 miles. stra 


This heavier missile, again mounted on a full-tracked chassis, is provided with 
hydraulic lifting devices and a horseshoe platform for vertical launching. 





Showing an increase in range, accuracy and firepower over its predecessor, this 
launcher fires a rocket 17 feet long. 








$a This two-stage surface-to-air missile is now standard equipment for defense of 
strategic targets in the U.S. S. R. 


Mounting this 15-mile missile on a full-tracked amphibious vehicle results in a 
weapon of the highest possible utility. 





The launcher for this 50-mile missile even incorporates a warming jacket for 
operation in extreme cold. 





















Light full-tracked armored prime mover 
illustrates a stage in changeover from 
wheeled to tracked combat vehicles. 















This 57mm self-propelled gun will be 
useful in airborne operations for artil- 
lery and antitank roles. 





Twelve-tube rocket launcher on full- 
tracked chassis shows constant efforts 
to improve ground mobility. 








SELF-PROPELLED ARTILLERY 


IN SPITE of the impressive dis. 
play of rockets and missiles, there 
has been no reduction in Soviet 
effort in the field of conventional 
artillery of all calibers. A good ex- 
ample of this is the appearance of a 
self-propelled twin 57mm _ antiair- 
craft weapon. Although the Soviets 
have possessed, for a long time, a 
wide variety of self-propelled and 
assault guns for use against ground 
targets, this is the first occasion they 
have produced an effective self- 
propelled antiaircraft gun. 

The twin 57mm fills a long out- 
standing gap in the Soviet armory 
for a weapon of high mobility for 
the protection of armored columns 
on the move. Mounted in an open 
turret on a modified T-54 medium 
tank chassis, the guns are of a size 
almost ideal for their task. 

Even using only the relatively 
simple sighting system that is 
mounted on the vehicle, the weapon 
should be able to provide extremely 
effective defense against aircraft 
attacking it from all heights up to 
at least 10,000 feet. With off-car- 
riage fire control] and radar equip- 
ment, also on a fully-tracked veli- 
cle, the change-over from a moving 
to a halted defensive position would 
be very rapid, and in this case the 
effective ceiling would be increased 
by as much as 50 percent. 

A second example in this category 
is also equipped with a 57mm gun, 
but for antitank defense. Mounted 
on a small, lightly-armored and full- 
tracked vehicle, the gun is similar 
to the Soviet standard antitank gun 
normally seen on an orthodox towed 
carriage. Its small size and weight 
make it air-transportable by the 
standard Camp transport aircraft 
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and the Hors helicopter. With the 
ability to fire both armor-piercing 
and high-explosive projectiles, this 
weapon would be of great value in 
airborne operations to give light 
artillery support as well as antitank 
defense. 


AT THE other end of the scale, 
two types of superheavy self-pro- 
pelled artillery pieces trundled 
across Red Square last November. 
Mounted on similar modified heavy 
tank chassis, both guns have a cali- 


of each type of these superheavies 
was seen on parade, it may well 
be that they will never be produced 
and issued to troops in large num- 
bers. Whatever their fate, these 
guns clearly demonstrate the degree 
of Soviet effort and technological 
advance in the field of conventional 
weapons. 


THE NEW HEAVY TANK 


THIS tank, the successor to the 
heavy JS-3 tank which has been in 





Powerful 122mm gun and steeply sloped armor is shown clearly in this photo- 


graph of the new Soviet heavy tank. 


ber of about 12 inches and are about 
30 feet long. Unlike similar weap- 
ons of other nations, they appear to 
have no spades or jacks to absorb 
recoii—a feature which will de- 
crease the time required to put 
them into action. 

There is no doubt that these guns 
fire an unorthodox long-range shell, 
or that such shell could carry nu- 
clear warheads. However, with the 
advent of the tracked missiles on 
mobile launchers and since only one 


service since World War II, has 
been produced in large numbers by 
the Soviets. Like the JS-3, its armor 
is steeply sloped and the caliber of 
its gun is 122mm, but otherwise it 
shows considerable improvement 
over its predecessor. The gun is a 
new and more powerful type fitted 
with a bore evacuator and muzzle 
brake. With a more powerful en- 
gine this tank should have an in- 
creased cruising range, even with 
an increase in armor thickness. 
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Twin gas turbines which drive the rotor are a prominent feature of this latest 
addition to the Soviet family of helicopters, the HOOK. 


COMBAT VEHICLES 


TWO further steps have been 
taken by the Soviets in their change- 
over from wheeled to tracked com- 
bat vehicles. One is the introduc- 
tion -of a tracked amphibious 
armored personnel carrier, based on 
the amphibious light tank. It holds 
15 men and is armed with a 12.7- 
mm heavy machine gun. 

The second is the light full- 
tracked armored prime mover. This 
carries a crew of two and the six 
members of the crew of the 100mm 
antitank gun which it normally 
tows. It is only lightly armored, and 
is equipped with a 7.62mm ma- 
chine gun mounted in a blister in 
the right front. The appearance of 
this vehicle marks the last stage in 
the replacement of wheeled artillery 
prime movers by tracked versions. 


HELICOPTERS 


TO THE existing military heli- 
copters—the Hart, the Hare, the 








Hounp and the Horse—a new type fee! 
has recently been added, the Hoox } and 
(MI-6). Capable of lifting more } for, 
than double the payload of the 
Horse to a height of about 8,000 
feet, this helicopter is equipped 
with twin gas turbines driving a 
five-blade rotor. Again, this equip- 
ment represents a considerable im 
provement in mobility and effec- 
tiveness over its predecessors. 





THE FUTURE 
IT IS evident that no effort or Th 
expense has been spared to equip tt 


the Soviet Ground Forces with the 
most effective weapons and equip- 
ment of all types that modern tech- 
niques can provide. Great stress has 
been placed on both mobility and 
firepower, and the modernization 
program has covered everything 
from pistols to long-range tactical 
guided missiles. 

In view of the fact that the rest 
of the world is concentrating sucha 
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large portion of its efforts on missile 
and nuclear warfare, the Soviet ef- 
fort in the conventional field may 
appear at first sight to be strange. 
A closer look reveals how this pro- 
gram may well fit in with their basic 
objectives. 


THE Soviets may well be the ex- 
ception to the rule: “The only thing 
man learns from history is that man 
never learns from history.” For ex- 
ample, gas warfare, born in World 
War I, was expected to predominate 
in World War II, and nations took 
precautions accordingly. Today, all 
major nations are preparing to meet 
the threat of nuclear warfare, an 
outgrowth of World War II. 

While carrying insurance in the 
form of nuclear weapons and long- 
range missiles, the Soviets may well 
feel that history may be repeated, 
and that both sides will hesitate be- 
fore launching a full-scale nuclear 


conflict. In this case, the avowed 
Communist objective of world dom- 
ination could well be achieved by 
a modernized army fighting a rapid 
war of occupation and bit-by-bit 
annexation. 

With a vast reservoir of trained 
manpower and natural resources, a 
fully mechanized army fighting on 
internal lines of communication 
with massive air force support, and 
a large submarine force for protec- 
tion, the Soviets are well equipped 
to initiate such a strategy. 


WHETHER or not Soviet think- 
ing is along these lines, there is no 
doubt that the weapons and equip- 
ment of the Soviet Army today are 
of the highest quality. With a high 
degree of mobility, which enables it 
to be independent of roads and un- 
deterred by water obstacles, and a 
firepower second to none, the Soviet 
Army is worthy of closest attention. 
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These two types of super-heavy artillery pieces mounted on heavy tank chassis 
undoubtedly have long-range atomic capability. 
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AN ARMY’S strength cannot be 
expressed in absolutes, nor its 
usefulness measured on a fixed 
scale. We can determine how strong 
an Army is only by measuring it 
against the tasks it is expected to 
perform. We can judge its impor- 
tance only by looking at the chang- 
ing military problems and needs of 
the country it serves. 

Thus an assessment of the 
strength and value of the United 
States Army must include con- 
sideration of— 


@ The military problems and 
needs of the United States, current 
and projected. 


















































® The U. S. Army’s role in the 
over-all defense structure. 

®@ What the Army is doing to in- 
crease and maintain its capability 
for effectively performing its role. 


THE logical first step toward un- 
derstanding the whole military 
problem that confronts the Free 
World is to consider the meaning of 
general and limited war. These are 
the broad possibilities. Hence our 
national safety rests on the ability 
to prevent both general and limited 
war—or if prevention fails, to fight 
and win either kind. 

Exactly what is meant by these 
terms—general war and _ limited 
war? Thoroughgoing definitions are 
not possible in this space. For this 
particular discussion, however, they 
may be defined as follows— 


® General war: Hostilities in 
which both sides place substantial 
reliance, both in the tactical and 
strategic aspects, upon weapons and 
operations of maximum destructive 
capability. Politically and _ geo- 
graphically, general war need not 
necessarily begin as (but possibly 
would become) a “world war.” 

General war, in short, might in- 
volve directly only the people and 
lands of the major powers, or (as 
more likely) the greater part of the 
world. In a general war the political 
and military objectives of the prin- 
cipals would likewise be general or 
“unlimited”—i.e., absolute capitula- 
tion of the enemy governments by 
the destruction of their military 
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forces and capacity for waging war. 
This means, considering the poten- 
tial of modern weapons, that gen- 
eral war would sooner or later be- 
come a struggle for survival itself. 
@ Limited war: Hostilities in 
which both sides, for reasons of 
humanity or practical self-interest, 
confine the method and scope of 
their military effort by adherence to 
the basic principle of avoiding all 
militarily unnecessary destruction of 
life and property, in pursuit of 
restricted and specified objectives. 
Limited war may or may not in- 
clude direct hostilities, or a formally 
recognized state of war, between 
the forces and governments of ma- 
jor nations. The use of smaller- 
yield nuclear weapons by tactical 
forces for a tactical purpose would 
not necessarily transform limited 
war into general war. However, the 
clear abandonment by either side of 
the “least possible destruction” prin- 
ciple would greatly increase the 
likelihood of general war. 


THE two military dangers, there- 
fore, are— 

© Aggression in the form of mili- 
tary-political adventures against 
“soft points” around the Soviet peri- 
phery, or wherever such opportun- 
ity presents itself, and 

© General war initiated by direct 
attack on the United States. 

Neither of these dangers can be 
safely discounted or ignored. We 
must always be ready to deal with 
both, because both are within Com- 
munist capabilities. This suggests 
that the central question ought to 
be: Which of these two possibilities 
is more likely to occur? When we 
consider possibilities we consider 
the enemy’s capabilities—what can 
he do? When we ponder the likeli- 


hoods, we consider the enemy’s in. | 


tentions—what will he do? 


FOR several reasons, Soviet and 
satellite military capabilities seem 
more likely, now and in the foresee. 
able future, to be applied to limited 
aggression than to deliberate insti. 
gation of general war. 

For one thing, the Soviet rulers 
have nothing to gain and everythin 
to lose by any act that would draw 
down upon their homeland the full 
might of nuclear retaliatory power, 
We must assume that they know 
this. Logic suggests that they have 
reached certain conclusions as to 
what actions they might take with 
out incurring such retaliation, and 
that in their view the least promis- 
ing course toward their objectives 
would be a direct and undisguised 
attack against the United States, 

Soviet prospects for limited ag. 
gression, on the other hand, are 
actually made brighter by their re- 
cent and much-publicized progress 
in weapons and technology. Their 
recognition of this fact is demon- 
strated by recent examples of diplo- 
matic truculence—their threatening 
notes to Iran and Norway concer- 
ing United States bases in those 
countries; their charges that Turkey 
harbors aggressive designs against 
Syria. Other instances of so-called 
“Sputnik diplomacy” could be cited, 
and more can be expected. 

The one factor that can decrease 
the likelihood of limited war is clear 


and convincing evidence that this } 


path—like direct attack against the 


United States—cannot succeed, or 
even be tried without prohibitive ' 
risk. A major part of this clear and | 


convincing evidence must continue 
to be provided by an adequately 


manned, well-trained, _ suitably 
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equipped, tactically and strategi- 
cally mobile, and above all, high 
spirited United States Army. 


WHAT are the deterrent tasks of 
the Army? Before examining them, 
it is worth emphasizing that the 
Army's importance embraces both 
general war and limited war situa- 
tions. None of its main tasks is ex- 
clusively concerned with only one of 
these possibilities. Each of its ca- 
pabilities helps to deter (because all 
would be required to win) a gen- 
eral or limited war. 

The Army’s share in continental 
air defense is predominantly, but 
not entirely, a function of general 
war deterrence. The North Ameri- 
can Air Defense Command exists to 
prevent or defeat the kind of ag- 
gression that would probably signal 
the start of general war. At the 
same time Army air defense activi- 
ties outside the United States serve 
as limited war deterrents which, in 
the event of general war, would 
constitute a vital part of our total 
retaliatory strength. Our air de- 
fense capability as a whole, there- 
fore, possesses a flexibility and ver- 
satility that is so characteristic of all 
the Army’s capabilities. 


ANOTHER essential element of 
the Army’s deterrent strength re- 
sides in our Strategic Army Force. 
It consists of combat-ready divisions 
and supporting elements stationed 
in the United States. Its deterrent 
value depends in large part upon 
the promptness with which it can 
move to any trouble-spot in the 
world. 

As with our air defense elements, 
the deterrent value of our Strategic 
Army Force is not confined to either 
of the two possible war situations. 


Its very existence, combined with its 
steady improvement in organiza- 
tion, weapons, and other aspects of 
readiness, is an ever more important 
warning against aggression on any 
scale anywhere. 

STRAF, of course, is designed 
mainly for providing prompt and 
decisive support to any American or 
allied forces already deployed in 
areas where limited aggression 
might occur. Our Army forces over- 
seas—Seventh Army in Germany, 
the Eighth Army in Korea, and 
Army elements in Italy, Okinawa, 
the Caribbean, and Alaska—are 
helping to man the longest defense 
line in history. In many of these 
areas the Army is doing a great deal 
more than sentry duty or standing 
ready to repel aggression. 

Their presence in these defensive 
positions is now an indispensable 
task but, in terms of the long-range 
future, something else the Army is 
doing is even more significant— 
helping our Free World friends be- 
come increasingly more capable of 
defending themselves. If the rest 
of this century passes without major 
war, history may well grant the 
greater credit to this vast and com- 
plex effort in military cooperation 
and assistance in which the Army 
has played such a large part. 

Described in briefest terms, this 
effort has seen our Army become a 
nucleus around which the United 
States and our allies in NATO and 
SEATO have been able to create a 
deterrent force of trained and ready 
fighting men in strength of more 
than 200 divisions. In speed and 
magnitude, this achievement com- 
pares favorably with another Army 
“miracle” not many years ago— 
when from a tiny nucleus of peace- 
time regulars, we created the 
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mighty and magnificent U. S. Army 
of World War II. 


TODAY'S Army forces, in the 
United States and overseas, are con- 
stantly improving their capabilities 
for deterrent and fighting missions. 
The improvements are both quanti- 
tative and qualitative and cover all 
aspects of our assigned functions. 

Every change the Army contem- 
plates must meet this ultimate justi- 
fication: Does this make the Army 
better able to help prevent, or fight 
effectively in, a general or limited 
war? Even the Army's familiar 
“non-military” responsibilities for 
river and harbor maintenance and 
flood control meet this test in the 
sense that they increase the national 
capacity for supporting all our 
armed forces in a possible future 
emergency. 

The main improvements in the 
Army’s capabilities can be separated 
for easier scrutiny into organization, 
firepower, mobility, and logistics; so 
long as we remember that in prac- 
tice these categories are always 
closely interrelated. 
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Perhaps the outstanding demon. 
stration of this is the Pentomic Diy. 
sion. The name itself calls attention 
to the organizational field, remind. 
ing us that the five-element struc. 
ture has replaced the old triangular 
framework. The present and pro- 
jected weapons of the Pentomic 
Division add up to firepower that 
in volume and variety could hardly 
have been imagined ten years ago, 


MOST of this increased firepower 
available to the division organically 
or in its support derives from ou 
new family of tactical missiles, but 
it should be kept in mind that 
marked advances are also affecting 
the entire weapons system, includ- 
ing those always indispensable units 
of firepower carried and operated 
by a single fighting man. 

Another example of firepower in 
a new organization for a specific 
purpose is our Southern European 
Task Force (SETAF ), whose rocket 
and guided missile units furnish es- 
sential atomic support for the 
NATO divisions defending that 
vital area. 
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THE U. S. ARMY—DETERRENT FORCE 


THE need for mobility has prob- 
ably never been more urgent than 
it is today, and the trend is toward 
even more demanding requirements 
in this respect. That is why the 
Army has been particularly vigorous 
in its attack on the many problems 
which affect its ability to move its 
elements rapidly and effectively. 

The most impressive progress in 
mobility has’ been in the tactical 
feld. Our new and versatile ve- 
hicles, our new methods of supply, 
the emphasis on development of 
lightweight equipment of all types, 
and our new concepts of tactics it- 
self—all contribute to or increase 
the necessity for degrees of mobility 
unknown in the past. 


IN LOGISTICS our problems are 
also many and complex. The logistic 
support of Army forces in the field 
will require that we find different 
ways to perform familiar old func- 
tions. The goal of logistics has not 
changed at all, only the conditions 
under which the function is per- 
formed. The principal new condi- 
tion is the existence of atomic weap- 
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ons; the main logistic response to 
this condition is greater dispersal 
of all elements of the logistic sys- 
tem. Most of our new logistic tech- 
niques reflect that basic fact. 

The vast supply concentrations of 
the World War II theaters of opera- 
tions, the reliance upon large fixed 
ports of entry, the “full supply lines” 
concept, the cumbersome paper 
work—all these are fast disappear- 
ing from the logistic scene. They 
are being replaced by concepts fea- 
turing small and dispersed supply 
centers behind the combat forces, 
streamlined supply processing by 
electronic accounting and commu- 
nications devices, and rapid trans- 
portation by a variety of means 
from rearmost supply sources to 
using units. 


THERE IS a final factor of the 
Army’s effectiveness which not only 
explains but in the long run will 
determine the ultimate value of all 
the other improvements discussed 
above. This factor, of course, is 
people. To say that in the quality 
of our people we have never had a 








better Army is not to say that fur- 
ther improvement is not needed. If 
we ever become content with a 
given level of competence, that very 
complacency will be the first unmis- 
takable sign of decay. This is as 
true for the Army in general as it is 
for each person in it, whatever his 
duty or rank. 

There is abundant and gratifying 
evidence that we are not a compla- 
cent Army. None of the achieve- 
ments and aspirations described 
here could have been conceived, 
developed, or executed by compla- 
cent officers and troops. Other signs 
of vigor, physical and mental, are 
concretely displayed in such activi- 
ties as the richly diverse Army 
Schools System, as well as in the 
broader training program of which 
it is a part. This vigor is uniquely 
evident also in the great numbers of 
Army people, commissioned and en- 
listed, who are voluntarily using 
their leisure time for the purpose of 
educational betterment. 

Both in individual and unit qual- 
ity, the Army Reserve and Army 
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National Guard are improving at, 
pace matching that of the active 
Army. This strength in reserve rep- 
resented by our civilian components 
can never be omitted from any valid 
assessment of the Army’s deterrent 
strength. 


REGARDLESS of our advance in 
weapons and equipment, the final 
importance of the Army as a deter. 
rent force depends upon the skill 
intelligence, and determined cour. 
age of the people who use these 
implements. In the technical sense, 
the Army will continue to have in. 
creasing need for people who can 
learn complex things and apply 
their new skills under the most 
demanding conditions. At the same 
time, the Army’s need for leaders 
has not, and never will, decrease. $o 
long as the Army remains a leading 
force for keeping the peace, or de- 
feating those who break it, the fun- 
damental measure of that Army’ 
value will continue to be the pur- 
poseful, skilled, and selfless devo- 
tion to duty of all its members. 
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Qualified officers of the combat arms 






are urged to participate in science training 


under the Army 


CIVIL SCHOOLING PROGRAM 


agate program of train- 
ing qualified officers of Armor, 
Artillery, and Infantry in the physical 
sciences has been launched by the 
Army under its Civil Schooling Pro- 
gram for scientific and professional 
personnel. 

The program is designed to pro- 
vide advanced training for Army offi- 
cers at civilian colleges and univer- 
sities in studies that normally would 
satisfy requirements for a master’s 
degree. The program is open to those 
with above average undergraduate 
records in the physical sciences (to 
include calculus) or who have demon- 
strated special ability in this field. 

Students are selected on a_best- 
qualified basis from those who have 
applied and are considered available. 
Because the Civil Schooling Program 
does not supplant any of the normal 
features of a career pattern, appli- 
cants will be selected only if avail- 
able at the time. An applicant, for 
example, would not be selected if he 
had been programmed for his Branch 
Advanced Course. 

Although emphasis at this time is 
being placed on the physical sciences, 
a continuing number of combat arms 
applicants in the social sciences also 
is desired. In either case, the appli- 
cant must be a Regular Army officer, 
or an officer of a reserve component 
on active duty; must volunteer in writ- 
ing and normally be able to complete 
the training prior to attaining age 37. 
He must agree to remain on active 
duty for four years after completing 
the schooling. Applications should 
be submitted in accordance with AR 
350-205. The application remains ac- 


tive until the individual withdraws it 
or is no longer eligible because of age. 


PERIODS of training will vary ac- 
cording to the selected field, but usu- 
ally start in June or September for a 
period not exceeding two years. Dur- 
ing this time the student officer re- 
ceives full pay and allowances, while 
costs of schooling, textbooks, expend- 
able supplies and certain expenses at- 
tendant on preparation of a thesis are 
paid by the Army. 

Graduates of the program do not 
automatically become part of an Army 
specialist program, but may apply for 
such utilization if they desire. In 
some critical fields, however, repeti- 
tive assignments may be made until 
the shortage is relieved. Normally an 
assignment following completion of 
schooling will be to a selected posi- 
tion for a three year utilization tour, 
following which the officer will revert 
to the normal career pattern of his 
branch. 

Since the Army Civil Schooling Pro- 
gram began in 1946, more than 3,000 
officers have been trained in various 
fields of study. More than 1,000 
were officers of the combat arms, of 
whom 450 were trained in the physi- 
cal sciences. There now are 525 offi- 
cers (141 from the combat arms) en- 
rolled in 24 civilian colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Besides enhancing the individual 
officer’s status in an Army which is 
placing increased emphasis on edu- 
cation and professional and technical 
ability, the program opens the way 
to a more prominent role in the 
atomic-age Army. 





The Artillery Flight Commander makes 


a final check of his plans— 












Eyes of the Infantry 
are sharpened by 


TARGET ACQUISITION 
TRAINING 


A NOVEL Aerial Observer Course 
has been initiated by the 3d Infantry 
Division at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
By the time the Division moves to 
Germany under Operation Gyroscope 
this spring, it will be prepared ade. 
quately to perform its observation mis- 
sions, because the course is developing 
improved target acquisition tech- 
niques. 

The Infantry Division’s accent on 
mobility and fire power increases the 
need for further specialized observer 
training. The course was designed 
to keep pace with the nuclear warfare 
concept. 

The five-week Aerial Observer 
Course, conducted by the Artillery 


Flight of the Division, is organized | 


into two phases of instruction—ground 
school and in-flight. Subjects covered 
include communications, familiariza- 
tion of aircraft, map and aerial photo 
interpretation, air navigation, intelli- 
gence, air reconnaissance and surveil 
lance, camouflage, foreign materiel, 
conduct of fire, and aerial cameras. 


In-flight training includes orienta: | 


tion, map and aerial photo reading, 
aerial photography, air reconnaissance 
and surveillance, cross country flight, 
artillery adjustment, basic air maneu- 
vers, landings and take-offs, and tac- 
tical flying. 

Fight lieutenants comprise _ the 
teaching staff, and enro‘lment is lim- 
ited to ten students in eac’ course. 
A feature of the school is that students 
are entitled to a month of flight pay 
since actual flying is part of their 
studies. About half of the instruction 
time is spent in practical exercises. 


we 
And this is what he sees as he gains 
experience in reporting intelligence. 
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TRAINING LITERATURE 


While the following new literature will 
be published shortly, units are cautioned 
NOT to requisition copies until receipt 
of automatic initial distribution or the 
items are listed in DA Pamphlets 310-3 
or 310-4. 

Quartermaster Class II and IV 
Supply in Theaters of Operations. FM 
10-64 provides basic information and 
rocedure on the supply of Quartermaster 
class II and IV supplies in theaters of 
operations. 

Battlefield Illumination. FM 20- 
( ) is a guide for commanders and 
staffs of all echelons in employing visible 
battlefield illumination. It covers prin- 
ciples of battlefield illumination, charac- 
teristics and capabilities of illumination 
means, and consideration in selecting il- 
lumination means for given missions. 

Guerrilla Warfare and_ Special 
Forces Operations. FM 31-21, a com- 
bination of FM 31-20, (August 1955) 
and FM 31-21, (March 1955) contains 
no significant doctrinal changes. 

Aerial Delivery of Supplies and 
Equipment. TM 10-500 is being pre- 
pared in four increments. The first com- 
pleted increment describes the organiza- 
tion of the manual, and types and meth- 
ods of aerial delivery. 

Engineer Troop Construction Sup- 
port for the Air Force. A _ Training 
Circular in the 5-series, this circular 
describes the nature of Engineer troop 
construction support provided to the Air 
Force by the Army overseas. In_ this 
connection it contains the responsibilities 
of the Army, Air Force, and Engineer 
Unit Commanders. 


Revisions. The following revisions 
will be published: 

FM 10-60 “Supply of Subsistence in 

a Theater of Operations”— 

a revision of 1951 edition. 

FM 10-63 “Handling of Deceased 


in Theaters of 


Personnel 


Keep your organization current with the latest training materials by 
referring to this section in each issue. 





TRAINING 














Operations” —a revision of 
1952 edition. 

“Armored Cavalry Units, 
Armored and Infantry Di- 
vision”—a revision of 1951 
edition. 

“The Armored Division 
and Combat Command’—a 
revision of 1949 edition. 
“Basic Arctic Manual’—a 
revision of 1951 edition. 
“Maneuver Contro!l”—a re- 
vision of 1955 edition. 
“Flame Thrower and Fire 
Bomb Fuels”—a_ revision 
of 1952 edition. 

“Passage of Obstacles 
Other Than Mine Fields” 
—revision of 1945 edition. 


FM 17-35 





FM 17-100 





FM 31-70 
FM 105-5 
TM 3-366 





T™ 5-220 


TRAINING AIDS 
Training Films recently released: 


TF 5-2451 “Demolitions — Non-Elec- 
tric Priming” 
““Demolitions—P lacing, 
Spacing and Tamping 
Breaching Charges” 
“Land Mine Warfare, Pull- 
Release Firing Device” 
“Guided Missile Equip- 
ment—NIKE—Flow Con- 
trol and Door Cushioning 
Adjustment” 
“Guided Missile Equip- 
ment—NIKE—Power Unit 
Belt Replacement” 
“Automotive Trouble Shoot- 
ing—Part XI—Springs and 
Shock Absorbers” 
TF 17-2495 “Medium Wrecker Truck 
M-62—Part II—Power 
Plant Removal” 
TF 55-2309 “Helicopter Maintenance— 
Part II—Transmission and 
Free Wheeling Units” 
“Soviet TM-41 Antitank 
Mine” 
“Aluminum Floating Foot- 
bridge” 


TF 5-2452 


TF 5-2453 


TF 5-2463 


TF 5-2467 


TF 9-2500 


SFS 5-120 
SFS 5-144 
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ARMY EXTENSION COURSES 


The following new or revised sub- 
courses have recently been published: 


The Infantry Division, (ROCID), 
CGSC Subcourse 6, U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College. This 
is the only CGSC infantry division sub- 
course dealing with the new reorganized 
division (ROCID). It describes the or- 
ganization, equipment, capabilities, and 
general employment, of the infantry divi- 
sion and i elements. 

The Armored Division (ROCAD), 
CGSC, Subcourse 18, U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College. This 
is the only CGSC armored division sub- 
course dealing with the new armored 
division organization (ROCAD). It in- 
cludes the characteristics, organization, 
equipment, capabilities, limitations and 
principles of employment of the armored 
division and its units, the armor group, 
and the armored cavalry regiment; as 
well as fundamental principles and pro- 
cedures involved in providing administra- 
tive support that are peculiar to an 
armored division. 


NOTE: The above listed subcourses 
supersede the references concerning In- 
fantry Division and Armored Division 
that appeared on page 43, December 
1957 issue, ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST. 

The Role of the Army, CGSC Sub- 
course 1, U. S. Army Command and 
General Staff College. Provides back- 
ground on the basic conflict between 
international Communism and the Free 
World, the alliance structure of the 
Free World, and the composition of the 
Soviet bloc of nations; the National 
Military Program and the basic position 
of the Army as an instrument of national 
policy; the strategic settings in which 
Army Forces in the field may operate, 
and the roles of these forces in general 
war, local war, and situations short of 
war. In addition, one lesson provides an 
orientation on the learning process which 
will assist in the development and ap- 
plication of effective study methods, and 
will ensure an understanding of the tech- 
niques and methodologies to be used in 
the learning process. 

Aggressor Field Forces, CGSC Sub- 
course 2, U. S. Army Command and 
General Staff College. Covers the or- 
ganization, tactical doctrine, and order 
of battle of Aggressor field forces to in- 
clude a comparison of major Aggressor 
tactical units to their U. S. counterparts 


and the employment of Aggressor units SS 


in offensive and defensive situations, 

Infantry Division (ROCID) Offen. 
sive Operations—I, CGSC Subcourse 
12, U. S. Army Command and Gen. 
eral Staff College. Covers basic cop. 
siderations and techniques applicable to 
an infantry division in an advance to 
contact, piecemeal attack, penetration, 
envelopment, and exploitation to include 
actions required by commander and 
staff. 

Infantry Division (ROCID) Defen. 
sive Operations—I, CGSC Subcourse 
13, U. S. Army Command and Gen. 
eral Staff College. Concerns funda- 
mentals and techniques applicable to an 
infantry division in an extended position 
defense and a mobile defense to include 
actions required by commander and staf, 

Effective Army Writing. TAG Sub. 
course 88 (Common Subcourse 58), 
The Adjutant General’s School, U. §, 
Army. Principles and techniques of ef- 
fective writing as applied to military 
communications, including the staff study, 

Defense Against Biological Attack, 
CML Subcourse 87, U. S. Army Chemi- 
cal Corps School. A general survey of 
military biology; the tactical and strate. 
gic employment of biological warfare 
agents and of individual and collective 
abner measures, including medical 
actors, intelligence, and defense organi- 
zation. 

Personnel Administration I, Part Il, 
INF Subcourse 39, U. S. Army In- 
fantry School. Administration of mili- 
tary justice and unit punishment record; 
interior management (to include con 
nected duties of the battalion head- 
quarters company commatr.der); unit 
funds; personnel procedures (to include 


qualification records, service _ records, } 


MOS structure, aptitude area_ scoring 
system, enlisted promotions and _redue- 


tions ); officer efficiency reports; and civil | 


affairs/military government. 

Logistical Management, INF Sub- 
course 58, U. S. Army Infantry School. 
Command and staff responsibilities and 
functions in efficient logistical manage- 
ment in the infantry regiment in gart- 
son to include personnel, procedures, 
forms, and records; principles and proce- 
dures used in a rail movement by an in- 
fantry regiment; importance and Lae 
ciples of supply economy and methods of 
achieving it in the infantry regiment; 
inspection and applicatory inspection 
problems. 
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lightweight components speed assembly of 


NEW FLOATING BRIDGE 


CAPABLE of supporting 60-ton 
loads, a new hand-erectable floating 
bridge utilizes lightweight compo- 
nents that can be air-transported. 
Heaviest single unit is a 750-pound 
neoprene-coated nylon float. 

The pneumatic half-floats join to- 
gether to make a complete unit that 
forms a support at 15-foot intervals. 
The deflated floats may be stored and 
transported in canvas carrying bags. 
The deck sections, each less than 16 
feet long, weigh only 225 pounds 
each. They are placed in a staggered 
position to form the road surface. 
Steel beams and plywood panels pro- 
vide rigidity and distribute the load 





to the floats. 

Developed by the Army Engineer 
Research and Deyelopment Labora- 
tories, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, the 
bridge—commonly called the M4T6 
—has been adopted by the Marine 
Corps as well as the Army. It can be 
manually erected at speeds up to 1% 
feet per minute. Even this rapid 
construction can be speeded by use 
of newly developed bridge erection 
aids such as a tilting bed trailer which 
easily carries and launches one com- 
plete bay. 

Before being adopted, the bridge 
was subjected to exhaustive tests in 
the United States and Europe. 





ot nn nik as 
Sag ERC cS cata tonne oad 


The versatile M476 air-transportable bridge can support self-propelled equip- 


ment weighing up to sixty tons. 


Its collapsible floats may be assembled 


fo form a raft or ferry propelled by power boats (below). 











PARAGRAPHS from 
the Pentagon 


and the Field - 


The Army’s new solid propellant mis- 
sile—named the PERSHING i 3 General 
John J. Pershing—will soon be under 
development to succeed the REDSTONE, it 
has been announced. 

While retaining REpsToNe’s mobility, 
field worthiness and accuracy, PERSHING 
will be smaller, lighter, and even more 
mobile. 

The new missile will provide the Army 
a more versatile and flexible weapon with 
which to discharge its role on the battle- 


field of the future. 


A Scientific Advisory Committee has 
been formed to advise the commanding 
officer and scientists at the U. S. Con- 
tinental Army Command’s Combat De- 
velopment Experimentation Center, Fort 
Ord, California. The committee of five 
prominent West Coast scientists will ad- 
vise on scientific aspects of work at 
CDEC, and will give objective counsel 
on experimentation programs. 


@ 


Based on tests first made in the Second 
Army area, a similar program to con- 
solidate 15 of the 18 military districts 
into U. S. Army Corps (Reserve) has 
been announced for the Fourth and Fifth 
Army areas. Plans for consolidation of 
the remainder of the military districts in 
the First, Third and Sixth Armies are in 
preparation. 

In the Fifth Army area, all 13 military 
districts are being consolidated into four 
U. S. Army Corps (Reserve). Two of 
the five districts in Fourth Army area 
will form one Corps. Locations are: VI 
Corps Headquarters at Fort Benjamin 


Harrison, Indiana; XI Corps Head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Missouri; XIV 
Corps Headquarters at Minneapolis, 


Minnesota; XVI Corps Headquarters at 
Omaha, Nebraska; and VII Corps Head- 
quarters at Austin, Texas. 
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The 8d Infantry Division is scheduled 
to start its move from Fort Benning, 
Georgia, to Europe in March under the 
Gyroscope plan. The move will affect 
about 14,000 officers and enlisted men 
and 6,000 dependents. About 3,000 will 
go by air while the remainder will sail 
from Savannah, Georgia, in 12 shipload 
increments over a three-month period, 


@ 


Redesign of wooden crates is expected 
to save over 25 percent in weight and cost 
of materials of various sized crates used 
by the Armed Forces. Packaging engi- 
neers of the Corps of Engineers’ Research 
and Development Laboratories working 
in cooperation with the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, have 
simplified construction without lessening 
ruggedness of the military sheathed crate 
that was originally developed to meet 
extreme hazards ilasing World War II. 
The new design provides an all-purpose 
top with small joists, a new base, and 
lighter sides and ends. 


& 


Seventy-four regiments 
which have been “on the shelf” since 
they were broken up into separate bat- 
talions during World War II have been 


recalled as parents of the Army’s pen | 


tomic missile and other Artillery Battal- 
ions. Long carried on the rolls as “Field 
Artillery” or “Coast (later Antiaircraft) 
Artillery,” they will revert to their pre- 
20th Century names as simply “artillery.” 
One of the regiments, the Fifth, traces 
its ancestry back to the famous Alexan- 
der Hamilton’s Battery dating from 1776. 


& 


A shutter that takes photographic er- 
posures in five billionths of a second has 
been developed under an Army con- 
tract by Electro-Optical Systems, Inc, 
Pasadena, California. The new shutter 
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is expected to prove important as an 
Army research tool at the Samuel Felt- 
man Ammunition Laboratories, Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, New Jersey. There it is 
expected to be of value in the study of 
high-speed shock waves, explosives and 
certain nuclear reactions. 


@ 


Army National Guard antiaircraft gun 
units now guarding cities across the na- 
tion will be converted to Nike as soon 
as the necessary conversion training can 
be accomplished, it has been announced. 

During the past three and a half years, 
while active Army units converted to 
Nike, the Army National Guard took 
over and operated gun sites as part of 
the air defense structure. Now 101 bat- 
teries of World War II type antiaircraft 
guns manned by the Army National 
Guard in ten states and the District of 
Columbia are being retired from the air 
defenses of the United States. Involved 
are units in California, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Washington and District of Columbia. 

The majority of members of Army Na- 
tional Guard Nike units will receive Nike 
training at active Army Nike sites in 
their le areas. Before a National 
Guard battalion takes over, about 140 
of its officers and enlisted men will re- 
ceive additional missile training at the 
Amy Air Defense Center at Fort Bliss, 
Texas, for periods ranging from 12 to 


57 weeks. 


Culminating a three-year study by the 
Corps of Engineers Research and Devel- 
opment Laboratories at Fort Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia, new techniques of loading and un- 
loading aircraft for mass transportability 
of heavy construction equipment have 
been successfully demonstrated. The 
new techniques are expected to cut “turn- 
around” time—i.e., the time required to 
land, unload and reload a plane and get 
it into the air—as much as 50 percent. 
They also will facilitate movement of an 
entire Engineer unit with its standard 
equipment to a distant area to perform 
general type, road, airfield and bridge 
construction. 


Army-wide retraining designed to re- 
duce surplus Military Occupational Spe- 
cialties has been generally effective, with 
MOS overages reduced by some 14,000 
since initiation of the plan, it has been 
announced. At present, records are be- 
ing rechecked to find upper three-graders 
with a surplus primary MOS and one on 
the shortage Fist If qualified, these 
members will be veclanded and given 
the shortage MOS as their primary one. 

Mandatory training is essential to the 
extent necessary to meet shortage require- 
ments, Department of the Army letter 
AGAM-P (M) 210.01 points out. Per- 
sonnel who fall in the surplus category 
are being encouraged to apply for serv- 
ice school training in order that they may 
receive a primary MOS on the short 
supply list. 

At present, shortages exist in the com- 
bat arms, primarily infantry. Com- 
manders throughout the Army are being 
urged to select certain top three grade 
personnel for training in MOS 111 
(Light) and 112 (Heavy Weapons In- 


fantryman). 


Two Distinguished Public Service 
Awards recently have been designated to 
give suitable recognition to civilians not 
employed by the Army. The first is the 
Distinguished Civilian Service Medal, to 
be presented only for outstanding service 
of a nature which contributes substan- 
tially to the accomplishment of the 
Army’s mission. It will be awarded by 
the Secretary of the Army. The second is 
the Certificate of Appreciation, to be pre- 
sented for distinguished services contrib- 
uting to the accomplishment of the mis- 
sion of an installation, command or staff 
agency of the Army, or to the welfare of 
Army personnel. It may be awarded by 
major commanders and heads of Head- 
quarters, Department of Army agencies, 
on behalf of the Secretary of the Army, 
for services rendered to elements under 
their jurisdictions. 


@ 


Electronic data processing systems 
capable of handling 170,000 records and 
some 2,000,000 pertinent facts have been 
installed at Army Signal depots at Toby- 
hanna, Pennsylvania; Lexington, Ken- 
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tucky; Decatur, Illinois; and Sacramento, 
California. These systems are linked to 
provide a fast efficient means for supply- 
ing the Army’s world-wide electronic 
needs. A large scale data processing 
system is ‘unas operational at the U. S. 
Army Signal Supply Agency at Phila- 
delebia, Pennsylvania, which serves as 
the Army Signal Corps National Stock 


Control Point. 


Building of the first closed cycle gas 
turbine test facility in the United States 
has begun at the Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. Information gained from opera- 
tion of the facility will be combined with 
that from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s gas cooled reactor experiment to 
form the basis for design of a mobile gas- 
cooled nuclear power plant for military 


applications. 


World-wide Army fire losses for the 
fiscal year ending 30 June were well 
below the average for the previous five 
years, compiled reports now show. Ex- 
cluding fires in Korea, average annual 
fire losses were less than two cents per 
hundred dollars of property value sub- 
ject to fire loss—a sesael superior to that 
of commercial insurance firms. 








+ 
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The Rhine River Patrol, which has * 
been operated by the U. S. Navy since 
1949, will be returned to the Opera- 
tional control of the U. S. Army by June 
1958. 

Primary mission of the patrol is sy 
ee of the U. S. Seventh Army. ffs 
anding craft can transport 280-mm 
artillery cannon and the Honest John 
rocket launcher. Collateral tasks include 
the control of barge traffic and the pro. 
tection of bridges. 


@ 


A “Storage and Materials Handling 
Manual” for military warehousemen is 
available to the public at $3 a copy. The © 
manual, which lays down basic principles © 
of good warehousing and standard meth. | 
ods, procedures and techniques, may be ' 
ordered from the Superintendent of § 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


@ 


In recognition of the Army’s “Project 
Paydirt,” the National Association of Sug- 
gestions Systems—representing some 
1,250 industrial firms and government 
agencies—recently presented a plaque to 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker for the Army’s world-wide pro- 
motion of suggestion programs. 
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Official Notes 





TROOP INFORMATION. AR 355-6 
prescribe the troop information instruc- 
tion required for all military personnel 
undergoing active duty training during 
basic combat and advanced individual 
training, unit and post cycle training and 
operations, and in specified special sit- 
uations. 


INTELLIGENCE, ARMY SECURITY. 
AR 140-192 prescribe criteria for enlist- 
ment, selection, assignment and training 
in Military Intelligence and Army Secu- 
rity Reserve units. 


ARMY BANDS. AR 220-90 estab- 
lish policy and delineate command re- 
sponsibilities with respect to organiza- 
tion, administration, assignment, train- 


' 
\ 


PARACHUTES. AR 95-18 prescribe [) 
conditions and circumstances in which © 
occupants of Army aircraft will be \ 
equipped with parachutes, as required by § 
covering Army Regulations. i 





ing, supply, and utilization of Army 
bands. 


CASUALTIES. AR 600-65 state basic 
policies for notifying The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of casualties, and for notifying next- [ 
of-kin and other authorized persons. 





HOUSING. AR 37-50 prescribe uni- § 
form policies and basic procedures in fi- | 
nancing and accounting for acquisition | 
and rental of Wherry Act Housing ac- § 
quired pursuant to the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955. 
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Radar and Missile Loader for 
Army Hawk Air Defense System 


A RADAR “eye” that ignores stationary objects but speeds a 
surface-to-air missile instantly toward a threatening moving aerial 
target has been dev eloped for the Army Hawk air defense missile 
system. The Hawk is a key defender ‘of American cities against 
aerial invaders flying at even the lowest altitude. 

The Hawk’s outstanding ability to seek out and destroy invaders 
even at tree-top level is due to use of a radically adv anced radar 
technique in the missile’s guidance system. This unique radar 
system makes it possible, for the first time, for a missile to pick out 
the reflection of a target moving at low altitudes from a mass of 
signals reflected from ground objects such as hills, buildings and 
tree tops. 


ANOTHER unique aspect of the system is the extreme mobility 
of its ground support equipment which permits Hawk batteries to 
travel with fast moving assault forces of the Army and Marine 
Corps. A tractor-driven Army Hawk missile loader makes 
possible to transfer quickly three “birds” at a time from storage 
area to launcher. The loader, self propelled and highly maneuver- 
able, negotiates rough or muddy terrain. 


THE Hawk's extreme mobility and simplicity make it the most 
versatile of its type available. Units of the system, including 
launcher, loader and missiles, can be quickly airlifted to any 
isolated front line location by plane, helicopter, or transported by 
land vehicle. Designed for maximum safety, the Hawk will carry 
several types of warheads. 

Raytheon Manufacturing Company is the prime contractor 
with complete weapon systems responsibility. Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc. is principal sub- contractor for airframe components and 
support equipment. 


(For view of Radar and Missile Loader, see back cover.) 
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